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A PAIR OF RECONSTRUCTED HORSES. 


These two mares, Kitty and Nellie, 16 and 20 years, took the Animal Rescue League Silver Medal at the Boston Work Horse Parade, 
May 30, 1915. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


sh 


Hydrophobia. 

Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred, when 
they have been bitten by a dog, entertain the 
liveliest anticipation that they are bound to die 
from hydrophobia. Probably not one dog bite 
in twenty thousand is liable to cause hydro- 
phobia. Only three or four deaths in a million, 
in the human race, are credited to this dread 
disease, and probably three out of the four are 
due to fright rather than to genuine hydrophobia. 
We are moved to this reflection by a newspaper 
clipping describing the death of a man in Syra- 
cuse. He did not have hydrophobia. The dog 
which bit him was shown not to have rabies, 
but practical jokes played upon him caused a 
condition of autohypnosis which resulted in his 
death. 

The editor of this magazine has been actively 
practising medicine for nearly forty years. For 
nearly twenty years, as president of a large 
local humane society, he has had charge of public 
dog kennels which have received many thousands 
of dogs. In spite of a constant lookout for hydro- 
phobia and rabies, he has never seen a case. Dr. 
Charles W. Dulles, formerly lecturer on the 
History of Medicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, about a year ago delivered an interest- 
ing lecture on hydrophobia, in which he calls 
attention to the extreme rarity of this disease and 
the many abuses which have grown out of un- 
necessary alarms over its possible existence. 

The point of this discussion hes in the fact 
that the public has been systematically terror- 
ized by rabies literature let loose by departments 
of agriculture, and by sensational newspaper 
alarms. ‘These have resulted in many imagi- 
nary cases of hydrophobia and an immense 
amount of wholly unnecessary suffering. Why 
not try to exercise a little common sense in regard 
to this enormously exaggerated danger?—Dnr. 
W.°O. STILLMAN in the National Humane Re- 
view. 


Behind the Scenes. 

Permit me to say I have no axe to grind. No 
performer with or owner of animals has ever 
done me a serious wrong. I find these gentle- 


men, as a whole, to be as kind and as considerate 
as any other class of ordinary individuals. Being 
a musician I have access to all the “behind the 
scenes”’ secrets. Even wizards have explained 
to me how their tricks are done. ‘Therefore I 
claim to know what I am talking about. I care 
not what a big showman may say or publish, I 
emphatically assert that animal performances 
are an abomination. The wizard producing 
rabbits, doves or ducks from “nowhere,” adds 
to the mystery by pressing them in the smallest 
possible space. I have known ducks to be killed 
and eaten because they had fattened and could 
no longer be forced in the ‘‘nowhere’”’ compart- 
ment. 

In a certain touring menagerie it is the custom 
to give the lions one meal every twenty-four 
hours. That is when the public pay to see it 
done. There being no show on Sundays, the 
kings of the forest go forty-eight hours without a 
bite or sup. And any night during the week, if 
the consignment of horseflesh does not arrive in 
time for the public feeding, the animals fast an- 
other forty-eight hours. 

Even the non-performing animals often suffer 
for want of space. Have you ever seen a dog 
taken by the hind legs, thrown in the air and 
alight on its fore feet, balancing on its master’s 
hand? If you only knew the hours of torture 
that ‘‘friend of man” had gone through to attain 
that proficiency, you would boycott every dog 
act forever. 

But why all this cruelty? you ask. It is the 
quickest way. Dogs could be trained to do a lot 
of tricks by kindness, but it would require double 
or treble the time. I don’t believe cats or horses 
could be taught without instilling fear into them, 
and fear only comes by pain. 

The only cure is ‘‘the whole hog” abolition. 
The only exception is the circus ring horse, 
providing it does not kneel or lie down, which is 
the result of a lot more punishment. The ring 
horse is generally well looked after, in order to 
preserve his good appearance. Generally speak- 
ing, the word ‘‘torturing’’ ought to be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘training.’”’—J. J. RoBERTS. 

Published by the Performing Animals De- 
fence Committee, Chairman, Mr. Roy Horn- 
iman; Treasurer, Mr. Ernest Bell;.Hon. Sec., 
Miss M. Bradish, 34, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London. 
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The following paragraph is taken from a New 
York paper. The poor buffalo has served his 
purpose. He has done all he could do and saeri- 
ficed everything that could be sacrificed, his 
liberty, for many years. Now he is old and 
feeble and he cannot even be granted the merci- 
ful release of death. He is offered for sale— 
passed on as you would send an old gown or a 
pair of shoes to a second-hand shop for what 
you could get out of them. Such is the fate of a 
zoological animal. 

Zoo BUFFALO IS FOR SALE. 

Black Diamond, a buffalo in the Central Park 
Menagerie, whose rugged head furnished the 
model for the Buffalo nickels recently put in 
circulation, was offered for sale at auction today 
at the annual sale of the park’s surplus animals. 
To the surprise of everyone there was not a single 
bidder. 

Black Diamond was put on the block because 
he is getting old and feeble. The animal is 19 
years old, and has the largest head, it is said, of 
any buffalo in captivity. 


Innocent Victims of Warfare. 


While other commentators are ably devoting 
space and large type to the sinking of the steamer 
Armenian as a matter involving international 
relations and the loss of human lives, in this 
humbler domain there is excuse for some feeling 
remarks about the 1,422 mules that also perished 
when the ship went down, dumb and helpless 
victims in a quarrel for the origin of which they 
had no responsibility, in the outcome of which 
they had no interest. i 

The mule, it must be confessed, is not what 
could be called a sympathetic beast. His abili- 
ties and his utilities are widely recognized, but 
the recognition is always cold, and for it, natur- 
ally enough, he ‘shows no gleam of gratitude. 
Never an object of affection, he never gives it. 
He remains to the end of his hopeless days a 
stolid cynic, breaking his dull endurance of in- 
evitable toils only by a rare, but always to be 
apprehended, demonstration of efficiency as a 
kicker. 

The mule, however, is as little to blame for his 
faults as for his ancestry. Men made him what 


he is, and they are therefore under a special 
obligation to treat him with a special gentleness. 
That obligation they have never met. The hard- 
est and least honorable services have always been 
his, and to him have been ascribed bad qualities, 
like stupidity and obstinacy, out of mere preju- 
dice, apparently, for he surpasses the horse in 
both intelligence and docility. 

It is not carrying too far, perhaps, the an- 
thropomorphizing tendency so strong in us all 
to endow the 1,422 mules on the Armenian with 
a sense of bitter wrong as they perished so mis- 
erably—to imagine them as thinking with hot 
scorn of the human beings into whose ruthless 
conflict they had been dragged. ‘Contraband 
of war” in the English Channel, the poor mules 
are torpedoed by the Germans; used as a living 
screen on the shore of the Dardanelles, they are 
shot by Turks. Always the mule suffers and 
nobody seems to care!—New York Times. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


Vegetarian Dogs. 


Prince David Troubetsky, sculptor, is a vege- 
tarian. On Memorial Day at the Trouville, at 
Long Beach, he strolled with his two white Sibe- 
rian wolfhounds. At luncheon time the Prince 
instructed a waiter to take the dogs to the yard 
and feed them. The wolfhounds followed the 
man, and roast beef, lamb chops and finally 
chicken were offered to them. 

Though their alacrity in stepping up to the 
board emphasized the fact that they were hun- 
ery, the pampered beasts would not touch the 
food. In vain the waiter and chef offered tid- 
bits of tenderloin. The waiter who had been 
serving the Prince was called into consultation. 

‘Try some vegetables,’ he said. ‘‘The Prince 
has ordered a vegetarian diet, and probably has 
trained the dogs that way, too.” 

This proved successful, both dogs eating 
mashed potatoes and boiled onions eagerly. The 
younger dog displayed a great fondness for 
string beans. 
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REx. 


“Rex” strayed into Doctor Bosker’s office, a 
sick little stray personality and his instinct led 
him to the kindest of men, and he was cured, 
dressed up in the finest silver collar from Tif- 
fany’s, with his name and address on it, for he 
never left the doctor again and was his loved and 
constant companion for nearly sixteen years— 
then he had to take the “quiet sleep”? which was 
mercifully given and those who loved him so can 
scarcely trust themselves to speak of him. The 
doctor is a bachelor living with a widowed sister 
and Rex was the joy of the house. 


A Valuable Doz. 

When Stephen Yardley returned from Europe 
he brought a dog with him. The animal was 
evidently not of a breed that would enable him 
to take a prize in a dog show, and since Yardley 
was rich and always had the best that money 
could buy there was some curiosity among his 
friends to know why the beast had taken his 
fancy. This was enhanced by noticing that 
Yardley led the dog down the gangway himself 
and on leaving the dock took him with him into 
the carriage. 

“What did you pay for him?” asked a friend. 

“Five thousand dollars.’ 

‘Five thousand dollars?” 

“Yes, and ten thousand wouldn’t buy him.’’ 

“There must be something about him that is 
not discernible to the eye. What is it?” 


“T’ll tell you. I was in Paris when the great 
European war broke out. Indeed, for the past 
few years I’ve been more in Paris than at home. 
Well, you know we Americans in Paris organized 
an American corps to join in the dispute between 
the allies and Germans. I enlisted—why I don’t 
exactly know. The United States remained 
neutral, and I suppose we should have remained 
neutral, but we didn’t. We went into it the 
way most men volunteer in wartime—to be in 
the excitement. 

“Anyway, we formed a corps and after a 
certain amount of training were marched to the 
front. You remember that there was a lot of 
fighting in a wood near the center of the line. I 
was fighting one day in the wood when we sud- 
denly came upon a lot of Germans, and a lively 
scrimmage followed. Our fellows were driven 
back, and I, shot in the body, was left on the 
field. The Germans didn’t know that they had 
licked us or, fearing an ambush or something, 
retreated. : 

‘Well, there I was, deserted by friend and foe, 
left to bleed to death in a wood. Night came on, 
and the horror and loneliness were enough to kill 
a man without his dying of a wound. Fortu- 
nately the cold weather had not yet come on, and 
I didn’t suffer with the cold. It was a relief to 
see the day coming, for it brought a hope that 
there would be more fighting in the wood and I 
would be within the lines of either one side or 
the other. 

“But the firing that began with dawn seemed 
to recede rather than approach. I had nothing 
to sustain me either of food or drink. I crawled 
toward the nearest dead body—a German—and 
tried to find some sustenance on him, but there 
was neither a crust of bread nor a swallow of 
water. I crawled on a little farther to a dead 
Frenchman and found some bread and a flask of 
wine. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for these I would have 
perished, for I lay there all that day and another 
night. I had stuffed a part of my shirt into my 
wound, and it choked up the bleeding, but I 
didn’t dare draw a long breath for fear of start- 
ing the hemorrhage again. While I was intent 
on myself and my dreadful condition incidents 
about me were ever present. The birds that had 
been frightened away by the firing returned and 
were flitting in the branches above me. Insects 
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were buzzing, attending to their daily affairs, 
unmindful that a human being was gradually 
sinking to death. 

“Finally I fell into a stupor. _I didn’t know 
whether it was night or day and I didn’t care. 
I heard a distant booming, but that was going 
on all the while. I heard the bark of a dog and 
had I been in a better condition might have 
especially noticed it. The bark sounding nearer, 
I made an effort to arouse myself. When it was 
close by me I opened my eyes and there was the 
dog looking at me and barking. 

“Pretty soon he scampered off, barking as he 
ran; then I could hear him drawing nearer again. 
But I was too weak to take much notice of him. 
He was gone so long that I forgot all about him. 
But after awhile I heard his bark again far away, 
but drawing nearer. The next thing I knew I 
felt a hand on my wrist. Opening my eyes, 
there was a man with a red cross on his arm 
kneeling beside me. 

“As soon as he knew that I lived he gave a 
call, and assistance came. I was put on a 
stretcher and carried to the rear, where I was 
placed in a hospital and received proper atten- 
tion. 

“As soon as I got well enough to think of 
anything except myself I asked about the dog 
that had saved me. I was told that he was one 
of the dogs that had been trained to hunt for the 
wounded. He had gone off into the wood where 
I lay and had come back barking and indicating 
that he wished to be followed. A man was sent 
with him and found me very near death’s door. 
Probably another hour without attention would 
have finished me. 

“T asked to see the dog, and he was brought 
in to me. When I offered to buy him I was 
told that the Red Cross dogs were not for sale. 
Then I agreed to subscribe $1,000 to the Red 
Cross fund in exchange for him. My offer did 
not produce any effect till I raised it to $5,000. 
Then by some hocus pocus the Red Cross mana- 
gers got around the selling of one of their dogs 
for money, and my offer was accepted. 

‘“‘ And now you know why I have brought home 
a dog that originally was bought for perhaps $5 
or $10, having paid $5,000 for him.”’ 

And Yardley hugged his pet. 


Or 


Great Because First Good. 


One day Gerhardt, a German shepherd boy, 
was watching his flock near a forest, when a 
hunter came out of the woods, and asked ‘“‘ How 
far is it to the nearest village?’’ 

‘‘Six miles, sir,” answered the boy. ‘But the 
road is only a sheep track and very easily 
missed.” 

The hunter looked at the crooked track, and 
said ““My lad, I am very hungry and thirsty. 
I have lost my companion and missed my way. 
Show me the road, and I will pay you well.” 

‘“T cannot leave my sheep, sir,’ rejoined Ger- 
hardt. ‘They will stray into the woods and 
may be eaten by the wolves.”’ 

“Well, what of that?’’ queried the hunter. 
“They are not your sheep. The loss of one or 
two wouldn’t be much to your master, and [ll 
give you more than you earn in a whole year.” 

“JT cannot go, sir,” rejoined Gerhardt very 
firmly. ‘‘My master pays me for my time and 
trusts me with his sheep.” 

“Well,” said the hunter, “will you trust your 
sheep with me while you go to the village and 
get some food, drink, and a guide? I will take 
care of them for you.” | 

The boy shook his head. ‘‘The sheep,” he 
said, ‘‘do not know your voice, and—”’ 

“What? Can’t you trust me?” asked the 
hunter, angrily. 

“Sir,” said the boy, “you tried to make me 
false to my trust. How do I know that you 
would keep your word?”’ 

The hunter laughed, for he felt that the lad 
had fairly cornered him. He said “I see, my 
lad, that you are a faithful boy. I will not for- 
get you. I will try to make out the road myself.” 


Gerhardt than offered the contents of his scrip 
to the hungry man, who ate it gladly. Presently 
his attendant came up, and then Gerhardt, to his 
surprise, found that the hunter was the Grand 
Duke, who owned all the country around. 

The Duke was so pleased with the boy’s 
honesty that he sent for him shortly after that 
and had him educated. In after years Gerhardt 
became a great and powerful man, but he re- 
mained honest and true to his death.—The Rom- 
sey Advertiser. 
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ALPHONSE. 
A memory. 


Alphonse and Davie Lindsay. 

Curiously enough, both these little dogs were 
found on the street and carried to a police sta- 
tion, therefore their early record is not a very 
good one. From the police station they were 
handed over to the Animal Rescue League, 
though not at the same time. From the Animal 
Rescue League they were gradually, and by slow 
degrees, insinuated, as it were, into the bunga- 
low, and became the personal property of the 
president of the League. 

‘Did you never advertise them?’’ an unthink- 
ing person may ask. I say ‘‘unthinking”’ be- 
cause any one who stopped to think would not 
ask such a question. 

The Animal Rescue League took into its 
doors 4,181 dogs and puppies last year, many of 
them being found wandering and homeless, 
and a number of them were much more valuable 
dogs than these I am writing about. Suppose 
we advertised even one thousand dogs a year?— 
but it is not supposable. This much we do, we 
take all the daily papers and cut out all the ad- 
vertisements of lost dogs or cats, and we take it 
for granted that if the owner of a lost dog or cat 
feels at all troubled about the animal or wants 
it back again*he will advertise it. We paste the 
advertisement in our “‘Lost and Found”’ scrap- 
book with the date pencil marked on one side of 
it, then our kennel master compares these ad- 
vertisements with dogs or cats we receive, and 
we have had the pleasure of restoring quite a 
number of animals to their owners. But we 
have had some wonderfully fine animals that 
have never been advertised and, after a reason- 


able time, we feel justified in placing them in 
homes. 

To get back to Alphonse and Davie Lindsay. 
Beginning with Alphonse, commonly known as 
Phonsie, when I was in Europe, four years ago, 
I was told in one of my letters from home that 
a very small white puppy had been brought to 
the League, so young that he had to be fed with 
a teaspoon. When I returned home he was 
still there, a cunning, roly-poly little fellow, and 
because he resembled a little dog I had loved, 
and lost by death, I kept him in my own rooms 
where he was tenderly cared for by Miss Lyman, 
my assistant, until she left me to go to another 
state. Phonsie was then brought out to Pine 
Ridge and established in our caretaker’s cottage. 

The next step, which brought him to be an 
inmace of the bungalow, was not taken until the 
death of our beautiful Irish setter, Nora. Then 
Alphonse became our one and only house dog 
and a more contented little dog it would be im- 
possible to find. Nothing disturbs his beautiful 
serenity excepting the too near approach of 
Basil, our big St. Bernard, to our back door, then 
it is an amusing sight to see fat little Phonsie 
standing under big Basil’s nose barking and snarl- 
ing at him most viciously, although Basil with 
one little stroke of his big paw could knock 
Phonsie over. 


PHONSIE IS FRIENDLY. 


It is, however, an interesting fact that when I 
go out walking about the grounds and Basil, 
and Fido, the cocker spaniel, or any other of the 
Pine Ridge dogs join us for a walk or sit down 
near me when I stop to rest, Phonsie then makes 
no objection. It seems to be only the bungalow, 
his own castle, that he holds sacred. 
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Davie LINDSAY. 


THE ADVENT OF Davie. 

Just before Christmas, one bitterly cold morn- 
ing, a little dog was found very early in the morn- 
ing shivering on a doorstep of a house and, as it 
was ascertained that he neither belonged there 
nor anywhere about that neighborhood, he was 
sent to the police station and from there to the 
Animal Rescue League country annex—Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, that being nearer 
than the city home. 

Never was there a more trembling, nervous, 
wretched little dog than this that we afterward 
called, on account of his Scotch descent, after 
the poet, Davie Lindsay. It seemed as if he 
must have had his nervous system shattered by 
constant ill-treatment or by some terrible shock. 
The wind blowing in the trees, if he were out of 
doors, frightened him almost into a fit and he had 
to be brought in the house very quickly. Any 
sudden movement startled him so that he would 
crouch down close to the floor as if he expected 
a blow and when he was eating or drinking we 
could not move without his getting a panic and 
running away. He went through doors as if he 
expected to be kicked out or pinched in the door, 
and for weeks he seemed in constant expectation 
of being punished. 

So strongly did his unhappy condition appeal 
to me that I finally took him under my special 
care and he became an inmate of the bungalow, 
but even in the peace and quiet of this home 
Davie continued for weeks to be a nervous wreck. 


As he was a handsome little fellow the papers 
were very carefully watched for an advertise- 
ment but truth to tell we were glad not to see 
him advertised, for, judging from his condition, 
his home had not been one that he would ever 
want to see again. Surely no dog that had been 
kindly treated and made a friend and companion 
of could possibly have got into such a state of 
dread and fear as Davie was in. 

It is here that our little cheerful Alphonse 
comes into the story. From the very first intro- 
duction of Davie to the bungalow Phonsie took 
but little notice of him one way or another. He 
did not object to him, but for the most part he 
seemed to ignore him; yet, perhaps, in his quiet 
way, he was pleased with Davie’s evident fond- 
ness for him. On the other hand Davie followed 
Phonsie as a puppy will follow its mother and 
ran to Phonsie when one of his frequent and sud- 
den panics overtook him as if he believed that 
safety lay with the comfortable little fat dog who 
never knew or felt a fear. 

In the morning and in the evening when it is 
the usual habit to send the dogs out of doors, 
Davie would not go out until he was assured it 
was safe to go by seeing Phonsie go first, and when 
Phonsie came in nothing would induce Davie 
to stay out without him. Such dependence of 
one dog upon another I have never seen. When 
Davie felt inclined for a stroll farther away from 
the back steps of the bungalow—Phonsie’s 
favorite lounging place—he would go a little 
way and look back and coax Phonsie into going 
with him. 


In the last few paragraphs of this simple little 
story of two dogs I find I have changed to the 
past tense. Alas, that it must be so! At first 
I thought I could not finish this that I began to 
write three weeks ago, then I decided I would go 
on with it as a memory, for Phonsie no longer 
lies at our back door, arousing himself occasion- 
ally to bark at Basil or at the too near approach 
of horses feeding by the bungalow fence—a 
habit soon taken up by Davie—or, happier 
memory—to run eagerly to meet us when we 
came up the walk. On Tuesday, the 22d of June, 
the call came that will come in time to us all, 
and all must obey, and Phonsie left us. A 
little grave in Pine Ridge Cemetery is all we 
have left to remind us of that happy, loving little 
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companion whose four short years of life, I am 


glad to remember, were full of content. His 
illness, as far as any suffering was concerned, was 
very brief. Only a week before he died he 
walked with me to the river, a long walk for 
him, but I noticed then he went slowly and I 
stopped more than once to give him a chance 
to rest. 

When he rested, Davie rested. 

When a few days later in the restlessness of 
fever, Phonsie wandered out to lie under the 
trees, Davie went with him and seemed to 
watch over him, and even once when we could 
not find him, led the way to the cool 
spot under the bushes where he was lying. It 
may be he ate grass that was poisoned from spray- 
ing the trees, or it may be that what we had 
feared for sometime was true and that he had 
dropsy. We know so little and can do so little 
when these creatures who cannot speak, and help 
the doctors by telling their feelings, are ill! 
The most we can do is to try to keep them as 
comfortable as we can, and to save them all the 
suffering we can. | 

We understand; but Davie Lindsay is bewil- 
dered. He goes out reluctantly and looks to 
see where his dearly loved companion is—is 
he not coming, too? He comes in quickly, 
hoping to find him within, but even his basket 
has gone from the foot of the couch, and Davie 
lies down there on the empty mat or, sighing 


heavily, comes into my room and lifts a beseech- 
ing and timid paw toward me and looks at me 
sadly out of his great dark eyes until I 
cannot see him for tears. At this moment 
he is lying down close to my feet. 

Davie was greatly improved before this hap- 
pened and had begun to seem like a normal 
little dog but much of his earlier timidity has 
returned. Fortunately, he has learned to feel 
perfect trust in the inmates of the bungalow and 
to us he looks for consolation, though he can- 
not seem yet to understand why we do not bring 
back to him his companion. 

Every day he starts out eagerly with me when 
I go down to the cemetery to visit that little 
grave, and when we come back, alone, he walks 
with dejected mien into the bungalow where he 
is gradually learning to know he will not find his 
dear friend. 

A simple little tragedy, yet even that 
gifted writer, that philosopher, Matthew Arnold, 
thought it not beneath him, under a similar 
loss, to put pen to paper and write what is to 
me a beautiful poem—his tribute to his dog 
Geist. This dog died at the same early age as 
our little companion—a faithful, gentle, patient, 
loving little soul who gave us happiness, but never 
a moment’s pain—our little Alphonse.—A. H. 5. 

Four years!—and didst thou stay above 
The ground that hides thee now, but four? 


And all that life, and all that love, 
Were crowded, Gheist, into no more? 


Only four years those winning ways, 
Which make us for thy presence yearn, 
Called us to pet thee, or to praise, 
Dear little friend! at every turn? 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they, indeed, no longer span, 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man? 


Yes, only four! and not the course 
Of all the centuries to come, 

And not the infinite resource 
Of nature with her countless sum 


Of figures, with her fulness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 
Can ever quite repeat the past, 

Or just thy little self restore. 


Thy memory lasts both here and there 
And thou shalt live as long as we. 

And after that thou dost not care— 
In us was all the world to thee. 


Yet fondly zealous for thy fame, 
Even to a date beyond thine own, 
We strive to carry down thy name 
By mounded turf and graven stone. 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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SUNNY. 
A League kitten happy in a good home. 


Animals in Russia. | 

In July 29 of the Youth's Companion is an 
article written by the Hon. Curtis Guild a few 
weeks only before his death on ‘‘ Russia as a 
Diplomat Saw it.” I take the following quota- 
tion from this article as I know it will be specially 
interesting to members of the Animal Rescue 
League who attended the annual public meeting, 
March 29, and heard the very interesting address 
given at that meeting by Mr. Guild, only the 
week before his death. 

“The beautiful Russian folk tales, which are 
just beginning to be translated into English, 
teach children to be kind to all animals. The 
very name of the most terrible animal in Europe, 
the bear, shows the sympathetic, affectionate 
attitude of the Russian toward animals. In 
every other European language with which I 
am familiar the name of the bear, with the ‘r’ 
rolled as it is universally except in English, sug- 
gests a fierce, growling wild beast. In Italian 
it is orso, in French, owrs; in German, baer; in 
Scandinavian, bjérn; in English, bear. But 
the Russians think of the bear in a friendly, 
rather jocular way, and call him miedvied—‘the 
fellow who likes honey.’ As a matter of fact, 
however, the peasants seldom use that word. 
They call the bear mishka, which means Little 
~ Michael, or Micky. 

“Because the Russian is kind to animals and 
to his fellow man you must not think that he 
is a coward. The Russian is, I think, the only 
hunter who kills the biggest bears single-handed 
with a spear; and so we find a naturally gentle 
race displaying in war the most dauntless bravery 


not only in the excitement of a bayonet charge, 
but in the stubborn endurance of defense. 

‘“The Russian is very fond of rets. I have 
seen that embodiment of unbending and wooden- 
faced dignity, the conventional butler, forgetting 
his thin silk stockings and pumps, dash out into 
the snow when the mercury was far below zero, 
to rescue a starving kitten, which he thenceforth 
keptin hisownroom. I have never seen a Rus- 
sian boy throw a stone at a dog ora cat. Russian 
boys do not catapult pigeons. One of the maids 
in the American embassy rescued a wounded 
pigeon, set its broken leg, and tended it carefully 
in secret. When her act of kindness was dis- 
covered, she burst into sobs, because she was 
afraid that she would not be permitted to keep 
the bird. 

“The roads of Russia are so bad, especially 
in the country, that the motor car is still com- 
paratively unknown there. The droshky, or 
open cab, is the almost universal means of 
transportation. The cab horses, which are 
generally of the celebrated Orloff breed, are fine 
animals. 

“The Russian harness is probably the lightest 
and strongest in the world. Except in the 
rarest cases, the driver uses on his horse a com- 
fortable breast strap, instead of a heavy, chafing 
collar. The happy Russian cab horse does not 
know that there is such a thing as a checkrein. 
His long, sweeping tail is never docked, but is 
left as nature meant it to be left. Indeed, only 
a few fashionable people resort even to ‘banging’ 
the horse’s tail, which of course is not-a cruel 
operation. No flapping blinders distract the 
horse’s vision, and through his vision his brain. 
The Russian cab has no whip socket, because, 
except in very rare instances, the Russian cab 
driver does not carry a whip. In the summer, 
however, he does carry a flyflapper, and while 
the horses are standing at the curbstone, he 
frequently climbs from his comfortable seat on 
the box and drives away the pestering flies.”’ 

The Animal Rescue League publishes 21 leaf- 
lets on the care of animals, 10 of them in story 
form suited for use in schools and to entertain 
children while educating them in kindness. Sam- 
ple copies of these leaflets may be had by sending 
ten cents in stamps to51 CarverSt., Boston, Mass. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


ei 
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How to Treat your Cat. 


When first taking a cat or kitten to its new 
home, do not let it out-of-doors for several days 
until it has had time to learn that your home is 
its home and you are its owner. Nothing but 
kind treatment and provision for its natural 
needs can assure any animal that you are its 
master and protector. 

A pan or box containing clean sand or saw- 
dust should be kept where the cat can always 
have access to it night or day. It is unreason- 
able to expect any cat confined indoors to be 
clean unless you provide this essential for it. 

Fresh water is as necessary for the health of 
a cat as it is to your health. Keep a small dish 
by the sink or washstand and fill it with fresh 
water daily. Some persons erroneously think 
that a cat does not drink water but this is not 
true. 

Animals should have proper food. Many 
fanciers have found that animals fed on one 
general diet keep in better condition. Spratt’s 
Dog Cakes, soaked in water for a few hours and 
put through the grinder with a small quantity 
of lean beef will keep a cat well and in good 
glossy coat. For young kittens the cake should 
be soaked in milk and given without the meat. 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes contain every ingredient 
for animal health. Some cats like corn and other 
cooked vegetables and should be given these 
when possible if they will eat them. Liver is a 
laxative and should always be cooked; the 
juice from cooking may be poured over bread 
and mixed with the small bits of liver. Salmon 
or fresh fish may be given occasionally but have 
no particular food value for a cat. 

Cats need green grass frequently and if your 
pet is kept indoors, plant some oats in a dish 
of good soil and keep where the cat can reach it; 
also give it catnip, fresh or dried, once or twice 
a week. 

It has been said that the cat has the most 
highly developed nervous organism of all domes- 
tic creatures. They are extremely sensitive and 


fear will sometimes send them into fits of trem- 
bling. Remember that when your pet is ill or 
afraid, it needs you much more than when it is 
well and able to care for itself. It is a poor 
master or mistress who deserts a pet when it 
needs care and assurance the most. 

When moving or going away, never leave your 
pets to forage for themselves. It is an unfair, 
unkind and thoughtless thing to do and an act 
unworthy of a person of intelligence and sym- 
pathy. Either find a good home for your pets 
or put them to sleep humanely with chloroform. 
Consider well how much more merciful it is to 
do this and know that your pet is safe at rest 
beyond the hurts of this world, than straying 
forlornly at large, homeless, starved and afraid, 
receiving only abuse from the neighbors who 
will not feed it for fear it will remain with them. 
Think, too, of the pitiable longing in its uncom- 
prehending mind, for its master or mistress of 
those other happier days. 

Keep your cat indoors at night. Remember 
that the cat has more persecutors than friends 
and that by keeping it in where it will not annoy 
tired people who are trying to sleep, you can 
make the whole feline tribe more popular. Cats 
like warm shelter in the winter and should have 
certain places to sleep where they can be com- 
fortable. Prowling cats do much harm to the 
birds and it is not right to allow anything in 
your charge to harm other creatures. 


Fits. 


The majority of cats have worms at some 
period in their lives. Sometimes they outgrow 
them with good care and proper diet, but if your 
cat does not seem well and has a tendency to 
fits, you may generally attribute the cause to 
worms. For this give the animal two 1-4 grain 
tablets of santonin and calomel, the first thing 
in the morning and no food for four hours. Re- 
peat this in a day or two and then wait three 
days before giving the treatment again. If the 
bowels of a kitten seem loose, buy five cents 
worth of chalk mixture, odorless and tasteless, 
and stir a teaspoonful of this in its food once a 
day until the condition is corrected.—|This 
circular for sale, thirty cents (80 cents) a hun- 
dred, by the Animal Rescue League, 13811 Oak 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri.] 
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‘THESE TWO LITTLE BOYS RESCUED TWO KITTENS FROM THE 
STREET AND BROUGHT THEM TO THE LEAGUE. 


LEAGUE NEWS. x 
AND NOTES 
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The record of animals received and cared for 
during the month of July is as follows: 426 dogs, 
4,460 cats, 36 birds, 1 squirrel, 8 rats, 1 rabbit, 
2 turtles. We cared for at Pine Ridge, 14 horses. 
At the five Receiving Stations we have taken 
809 animals. The number of horses taken pos- 
session of by the League during the month of 
July is 34. 


One of the 34 horses taken by our agent was a 
very old and thin gray. His teeth were so bad 
he could not masticate his food and both hind 
legs were wasted to mere sticks. This horse 
had been used in a play that occurred at a local 
theatre. He was sold to two Italians for thirty 
dollars and they were peddling ice with him, 
also starving and beating him. A complaint 
was brought to the League. Our agent paid 
five dollars and had the horse at once put out of 
his misery. 

There is hardly a day which does not bring 
to the League requests from strangers by mail 
to send agents after dogs, cats or horses to dis- 
tricts or towns or cities at distances of from ten 
to fifty miles. We have ten men and two women 
who go after animals, but if we had double that 
number we could keep them all occupied. 


Besides these men and women who go out in 
our motor cars, our horse ambulance, on electrics 
and on foot, we have three men and two women 
at the League receiving animals that men, 
women and children are bringing in from morning 
until night, and we have seven Receiving Stations. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that our record of 
animals taken possession of by the League is so 
great, as the circle of the League’s work is always 
widening. One day in July we received into 
our various doors—headquarters and six branches 
—241 cats. 


The “mad dog scare” which has resulted in 
muzzling dogs, thereby rendering them much 
more lable to any and every disease a dog is 
subject to, particularly fits, has thrown many 
poor dogs out of homes. Some people, we fear, 
deliberately lose them, and others who are more 
humane, bring them to us to place in homes in 
towns where the authorities have better sense 
than to muzzle the dogs. A very large and very 
old St. Bernard, shaved from his tail to his 
shoulders, was found on the streets, confused, 
foot-weary, and hungry. He was kindly minis- 
tered to and made as comfortable as possible 
but he moaned for some one he had loved and 
we were thankful when the time was up that we 
allot to each dog to give a chance for the owner 
to advertise him. 


When we see the number of dogs that are 
deserted year after year in spite of the dog 
license law, we cannot but wonder what sort 
of logic or reasoning powers those men and 
women have who insist that if cats were licensed 
it would put a stop to the desertion of cats. 


Good homes were found in the country last 
month for 67 dogs and 33 cats. Nineteen dogs 
were restored to their owners. A little robin was 
picked up and brought to the League. He was 
carried out to Pine Ridge and put in the care- 
taker’s hands who digs a pailful of worms a day 
for him. He is very lively and tame and eats 
out of the same dish as Pinky, the cat. He is 
particularly fond of dabbling in water and bath- 
ing and is altogether a very fascinating pet. 
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The ‘Neighborhood Playroom” which we 
started last summer for the little ones on Carver 
Street too young to go to more distant play- 
erounds is flourishing this year. There is an 
average attendance of about twenty, presided 
over by a capable young woman who was 
glad to earn a little money to help her through 
Wellesley, and at the same time get experience 
in teaching. 

The children amuse themselves with worsted 
work, painting pictures and other kindergarten 
inventions. They also have picture books, 
sand boxes, a fine rocking horse, a swing, and at 
eleven o’clock a lunch of ‘certified’? milk, oat- 
meal crackers and ginger snaps. 

We have received donations for this work from 
the following: M. W. $50; 8. C. $50; J. E. H. $5; 
ee eet Ose eet wot al Dee. cep 1 


The Animal Rescue League Fair, which we 
hold annually and depend upon to help us make 
up the deficit caused by the heavy demands made 
upon us through the summer, will be held as 
usual the first Monday and Tuesday in Decem- 
ber in the ballroom of the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
We invite everyone who is interested in having 
homeless dogs and cats humanely cared for, 
old horses destroyed and tired horses given a 
rest, to make something this summer for this 
Fair or hold a little entertainment to raise a sum, 
however small, to give to the cause. 


We were so much gratified to find the follow- 
ing very pleasing tribute to our work in that 
excellent magazine ‘“‘The Animals’ Friend,” 
published in London, in their June issue, that we 
reproduce it to show our co-workers here in 
Boston how well our work is appreciated in 
other countries. 


THE ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE. 

(51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A.) 

The Sixteenth Annual Report of the work of 
our friends across the ocean reaches us, and once 
again impresses us with the value of their efforts 
and achievements. 

The Boston Animal Rescue League is a station 
or receiving shelter for all animals who are lost, 


sick, or suffering. It is a centre of humane ed- 
ucation for the young and an object-lesson for 
all animal protectionists who desire to organise 
similar institutions. It is most encouraging to 
learn that through its influence already no fewer 
than six independent shelters have been started 
in the State of Massachusetts, and at least ten 
similar organisations in other States of America, 
mainly due to the example and assistance of the 
president of the Boston League, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith. , 

The country annex at Pine Ridge must be a 
veritable paradise for the horse who gets there; 
and for the horse whose earthly term must cease, 
the Home has been fitted up with an electric 
stall, where a painless passing is insured. The 
electric cage for other animals, which has been 
mentioned before in our pages, continues to be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The animals’ cause is one and the same all 
over the world, and members of all countries 
can join hands in promoting it; but while we must 
naturally and properly devote our time and 
energies to the needs nearest home, we are more 
than glad to acknowledge and pay tribute to 
what seems to us to be such a valuable contri- 
bution towards progress and true civilisation. 


Fido, a cocker spaniel whose home is at Pine 
Ridge, is quite a remarkable ratter. Fido has 
always shown great interest in the burials of 
pet animals in Pine Ridge Cemetery, following 
when the body is taken down the long pathway 
and terraced bank and lying down on the grass 
while the burial is taking place. One day, 
recently, he caught a huge rat—a very grand- 
father of rats—and after one final shake to make 
sure the rat was dead he started off down the 
path leading to the cemetery, literally dragging 
the rat along with him. He was followed and 
watched with great interest. When he reached 
the cemetery, he carefully picked out a place 
beside one of the graves, dug. a good-sized hole, 
placed the rat in it and covered it up. Then he 
stood by the newly-made grave a minute and 
growled at Basil and Fluffy who had followed 
him as much as to say—‘‘ You touch this grave 
if you dare!’ and no one yet has had the heart 
to disturb it. 
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A Typical Farm-Horse. 


Few people know how many calls are made on 
our League for work in other parts of Massa- 
chusetts, particularly in relation to horses. 
Here is a typical case: 

An elderly farmer with an honest, well-tanned 
face came to our office and entered a complaint 
about a horse in very bad condition that was 
being used on a farm in a town about twenty 
miles out of Boston. We sent our agent, who 
found the farm at the end of a blind, lonely 
country road. Ina fieldan old horse with one fore 
foot doubled up under him was hauling a culti- 
vator. A boy was pulling the horse by the bridle, 
and a man was holding the cultivator handles. 
It appeared that the horse belonged to another 
man, who lived in a more closely settled neighbor- 
hood, and who had loaned the wretched animal 
because he did not dare to use the horse himself. 
Our agent took the horse at once from work, 
hunted out the owner, received his consent to 
have the horse killed, and went back and shot 
the horse. 

We did not attempt to prosecute, because had 
we done so we should have been obliged to leave 
the horse in the farmer’s hands until we could 
get the case brought up in court, and our first 
object being to release the horse from further 
misery, the quickest way out of it was to shoot 
him at once. 

If we could afford to keep one man steadily 
employed in traveling all through Massachu- 
setts, looking for such cases as this, and imme- 
diately putting horses out of their misery, we 
could save a great deal of suffering and abuse 
of old horses. 


Five Isuanps, Me., 
June 29, 1915. 
DEAR SIR: 

In answer to your inquiries as to the satisfac- 
toriness and contentedness of the dog ‘‘Teddy”’ 
which I took from you May Ist, 1915, I wish to 
say that he is absolutely all that a dog could be, 
perfect in every respect and as happy as a king, 
here in the country. Respectfully yours, 

EP: 


Shelter Work in Lowell. 


An excellent report for the last six months is 
made by Mr. C. F. Richardson, chief agent of 
the Lowell Humane Society of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, which has recently undertaken prac- 
tical shelter work for small animals. The 
society has now a motor ambulance for collecting 
animals and has also installed an automatic 
electric cage for the humane disposal of cats. 
The report says: 

“The electric machine installed at the police 
station stables for disposing of cats has increased 
the desire of families to have the society take 
care of the humane extinction of the pets. The 
number of cats killed in the past six months is 
nine hundred and sixty and this, it should be 
remembered, is but one small section of the 
Humane Society work.’’ The report goes on to 
say: ‘Since the outbreak of the European war, 
the number of horses passing through Lowell, 
presumably en route by train for shipment to 
the front, has increased tremendously. In the 
six months the society’s agents have inspected 
2,220 horses on the trains and have examined in 
all in the city a total of 5,776 horses. An effort 
is being made to keep close watch on the abuse 
of horses, and it is the desire of the Humane 
Society to reduce the cruelty and carelessness 
with these animals toa minimum. At the pres- 
ent time it is customary in court for a prosecu- 
tion for abuse of animals by the Humane Society 
to result in a conviction and fine. The society 
has a record of 100 per cent of convictions for 
many years past.” 

The success that is attending the work of the 
Lowell. Humane Society is additional confirma- 
tion of our belief that every city and town in this 
state should have a local humane society or 
animal rescue league devoting special attention 
to shelter work for small animals and also to the 
rescue of old and broken down horses. ‘There 
is no question that the public is being educated 
to the point where it will demand service of this 
sort, and it is important that all persons inter- 
ested in the subject should take measures to see 
that such societies are organized and put in 
operation as promptly as possible. 
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MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE 


MODERN WORLD 


By Marton Fiorence LAnsING 


These books are more than a mere collection of interesting biographical tales. 


They 


provide in story form for children from ten to fourteen years, a distinct background for 
understanding present European conditions; and show children just why they should 


appreciate our own republic. 


They are particularly timely now when the interests in the 


possible developments of the present war are so general. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE 


Stories covering the history of the nations as they struggled out of the dominion of the Roman Empire into 
the formation of Christendom, with the conflicts waged back and forth over the Rhine..... Illustrated, 40 cents 


PATRIOTS AND TYRANTS 


29 BEACON ST. 


TARRIFFVILLE, CT., 
May 28; 1915. 
DEAR PEOPLE OF THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUB: 

We couldn’t begin to tell you how much we 
love the Dalmatian dog we took from you May 
first. The whole family is devoted to him and 
think there never was such a fine dog. He has 
no bad habits and is satisfactory in every way. 
He is so affectionate and obedient and such a 
splendid watch dog. We named him ‘“ Lares”’ 
and call him ‘‘Larry’’ for short. We live in 
the country and he gets plenty of exercise as he 
goes with us wherever we go and seems to enjoy 
picnics as much as we do. 

We can’t thank you enough for being the 
means of our obtaining such a valued member 
of the family. We think you are doing such 
splendid work and we are interesting other 
people in your work where we can. 

Thanking you for the inquiry we are 

Very gratefully yours, 
THE HoutcomsB FAMILy. 


Stories telling of the growth of the ideal of freedom in each of the nations, and closing with the founding of 


eurown. nation‘ot liberty 3.2 dentin. bar tee oe ec taneage cal ap esac tee egy on tae Pree Illustrated, 40 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


BOSTON 


SPRATT’S DOG FOODS 


Are made by the largest Dog Biscuit Factory 


in the world, contain 
nothing but the BEST 
and PUREST materials 
and are economical and 
health giving. 


quer FIGHT FOR SPRATS 


REMEMBER THIS 


and order and prove by your own experience 
that they are what we claim for them. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘“‘Dog Culture” which 
contains valuable information regarding kennel 
management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Depots at San Francisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, Montreal. 


New England Agency, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 
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WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Phone Dedham 352-1 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 


FOR 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET Oxford 244 11 A. M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable 
rates; references. Birds for sale. 


PAMELIA C. DEAN, 


120 Chandler St., 
TEL. B. B. 7923-W. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any, other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 18, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


338 BEACH STREET . . DORCHESTER 


69 RoxBURY STREET 


39 NortH BENNET STREET . 
78 NORTHAMPTON STREET 


RoxBURY 
NortH ENp 
. SoutH END 


79 Moore STREET . CAMBRIDGE 

25 BAKER STREET REVERE 

51 MARBLE STREET . STONEHAM 
Population of cities and towns served 1,500,000 
Animals received in 1914 36,197 
Animals brought in by visitors . .  . 11,303 
Copies of humane literature distributed 85,000 
Visitors received 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 
Number of animals collected 


are at work every week day collecting animals. 


16,597 
24,894 


A Free Clinic thes: Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated Pn eas ane 60,000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1914 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1914 . 606 — 
Number of horses given vacations 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 
PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. ~ 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


